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law of nervous stimulation that a continued activity of
any structure results .in less and less psychic result,
and that when a stimulus is always at work it ceases
in time to have any appreciable effect. The common
illustration of this law is drawn from the region of
sound. A constant noise, as of a mill, ceases to pro-
duce any conscious sensation. This fact, it is plain,
may easily become the commencement of an illusion.
Not only may we mistake a measure of noise for perfect
silence,1 we may misconceive the real nature of ex-
ternal circumstances by overlooking some continuous
impression.

Curious illustrations of this effect are found in
optical illusions, namely, the errors we make re-
specting the movement of stationary objects after
continued movement of the eyes. When, for example,
in a railway carriage we have for some time been
following the (apparent) movement of objects, as trees,
etc., and turn our eyes to an apparently stationary
object, as the carpet of the compartment, this seems to
move in the contrary direction to that of the trees.
Helmholtz's explanation of this illusion is that when
we suppose that we are fixing our eye on the carpet we
are really continuing to move it over the surface by
reason of the organic tendency, already spoken of, to go
on doing anything that has been done. But since wo
are unaware of this prolonged series of ocular move-
ments, the muscular feelings having become faint, we
take the impression produced by the slidiDg of the

1 It is supposed that in the case of every sense-organ there is
always some minimum forces of stimulus at work, the eflect of which
on our consciousness is niL